1759-73]                   EARLY YEARS
we are not surprised to find from notes left by his first Bishop Tomline that the half of Pitt's boyhood was b illnesses which precluded all attempt at study. But stopped the growth of his mental powers, which Wilson 5 up in the Platonic phrase," Pitt seemed never to learn bul to recollect." At the age of fourteen and a half, then, ripe for Cambridge. It is true that youths then ente English Universities at an age fully as early as the Scotl who went from the parish school, or manse, straight to Ed or Aberdeen. Charles James Fox, Gibbon, and the ] became Lord Eldon, entered Oxford at fifteen. Will who at seventeen went up from Hull to St. John's Colleg bridge, was probably the senior of most of the freshme year; but the case of Pitt was even then exceptional.
Cambridge on the whole enjoyed a better reputatii Oxford for steady work; but this alone does not seem turned the thoughts of the Earl of Chatham so far ea He himself was an Oxford man, and the distance of Ca; from Burton Pynsent, the usual abode of the family naturally have told in favour of Oxford.
The determining facts seem to have been that Wilsoi panionship was deemed essential, and that he, as a g of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, turned the scale in favou own college. This appears from Wilson's letter of 2nd D 1772 to his wife:
I could not have acted with more prudence than I have do affair of Pembroke Hall. Mr. Pitt is not the child his years him to be. He has now all the understanding of a man, an will be, my steady friend thro' life. . . . He will go to Pembro